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THE NOVELIST. 





REVIEW7.—cosxtinven. 
FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
We left our heroes and heroines in the envi- 
rons of the French camp, enveloped in a thick 
fog, out of their reckoning, and under a_ brisk 
tire of musketry. Fortunately, however, the 
French gould see no better than themselves ;— 
and by tracing for a time the track of a cannon 
ball that had just before been let off from the 
fort, so low as to bound along for some distance 
upon the earth, the whole party reached the gar- 
rison in safety, and the daughters were once 
inore folded in the arms of an affectionate father. 
We are now introduced to Col. Munro, who is 
represented as a hardy old Scots veteran of the 
old school, stern and inflexible in the discharge of 
his duty—warm-hearted and affectionate in his 
family. 
The two succeeding chapters relate chiefiy 
to scenes of a soldier's life in camp and garrison, 


and the negociations between Montealm and 
Munro for a surrender of the fortress. During 


a short armistice, Heyward, or Duncan, as he 
is sometimes called, finds an opportunity of mak- 
ing known his wishes, in regard to the hand of 
the Colonel's daughter, and his consent is rea- 
dily obtained—though the ardent lover is placed 
in an awkward situation for a moment, by find 

ing that the father supposed the dark-eyed, 
graceful and dignified Cora, was the object of 
his affections, instead of the gentler Alice. An 
explanation ensues, in which the old veteran 
glances at his own private history. Crossed in 
love in his youth, by hard-hearted parents, he 
afterwards married a Creole of the West In 

dies. of whom Cora was born. His wile dying, 
he returned to Scotland, after twenty years ab- 
sence, and found the object of his affections true 
to her plighted love, and they are marricd, and 
the lovely Alice is the fruit of this union, but 
her mother did not survive her birth. But to re 

turn to the military cperations. The author fel- 
lows the well-known history of the criminal in 

activity of Gen. Webb, by which the brave band 
of Munro » the letter 
of Webb, directing his surrender, which fell in- 
to the hands of Menteaim, by whom it wes eom 

municated to Munro, and the bighly honorable 
terms of capitulation. Im the night following 
the agreement to the eaptitulation, and pir 

ing the mornmeg of the surrender, Mouteal 


represented as taking a solitary walk to 


were sacrificed, even te 





nous 


! 
the 


shore of the lakes for meditation. when an In 








tters and communications | 


will be charged with the sub- 


dian rises from a bank andattempts to discharge 
his rifle at the commander, who saves himself 
by rushing upon the assassin and seizing the ri 

fle. It proves to be the double-traitor Magua, 
who is dissatisfied with the capitulation, because 
the Hurons, with whom he is now reconciled, 
and acting as chief, can have neither scalps nor 
plunder. A long dialogue ensues, which, we 


think, is rather out of keeping, because, under | 


such circumstances, the French General would 
have attempted to stand and reason with the 
revengeful chief. 

The morning arrives, and the surrender takes 
place. And here, in describing the unutterable 
horrors of the massacre which followed ; which 
has been so often described by American histo- 
rians; and which so deeply tarnished the fame 
of Montcalm, our author has again put forth his 


strength. The picture is appalling, and drawn: 


with a masterly hand ; but it probably does not 
exaggerate the tale, for how could it? Carver 
was an eye-witness, and Belknap wrote from 
contemporary testimony; and all unite in the 
“deep damnation” of the treacherous and 
bloody deed. The result is, that Cora and Alice, 
and poor David the singer, fall again into the 
hands of the remorseless Huron, by whom they 
are carried away into barbarian captivity. Here 
ceases the first volume. 

The second volume opens after an interval 
of three days, when the disconsolate father and 
lover came tu look for the fair captives, attend 
ed by Hawk-eye, and the two faithful and he 
roic Mohicans. Having examined the slain, and 
satisiied themselves that the daughters have 
been carried off, the next object is to get upon 
their track. or “ trail’’—a task which is soon axe 
complished by the native skill, or instinct, of the 
Indians. As the trail indicated the direction, 
the party resolved, after Hawk-eye and the Mo 
hicans had held acouncil fire, to gain upon them 
by running down the Lake in a canoe. 

{Here follows a glowing description of the 
running fight upon the lake, which is too long 
to be inserted. } 

Juanding ata suitable point, the pursuit is con 
tinued over land, and the trail soon discovered 
Ultimately the horses are found loose in the 
woods, and on the following day they arrive in 
the neighborhood of a large beaver settlement 
and dam, near which poor David is found dis 
guised as an Indian, and in a deplorable plight. 
David, it seems, had been considered by the 
Indians as half an idiot, and was consequently 


treated with all the indulgence which savac: 


| 
I 


| are accustomed to show to those who lab 





vroun 
der a state of mental alienation. From Dai 
all the particulars which related to the captives 
Thev had been treated 
kindly; but since their arriv ‘lin that neighbor 
hood, the prisoners had been separated. Alice be 
ing retained by Magua,.and Cora sent to 


} 
afl 


were soon ascertained, 





among a wandering tribe of Delawares. whose 
camp was at no great distance from that of the 
Iiurons, and both within two miles of th spot 
upon which the purstiers then stood Mapua 
ha:t been absent on a hunting excursion ior two 
405. 

*lans for the accomplishment of their enter 
prise are speedily determined upon, and a 
rangements made jor carrying them mito oxecu 
ton. Heyward assumes the Indien disguise of 
David, is painted by Chingachgook, and thus 













illustrative of savage life and manners. 








determines on entering the camp of the Huron 
in the character of a physician and juggler, sent 
to them by Montealin, and his French enabie- 
him to further the deception. Munro and Chin 
gachgook are concealed in one of the demict! 
of the beavers, an animal which, at that day. 
was regarded by the Indians with a sort of su 
perstitious reverence, while Hawk-eye and Un 
cas determine upon reconnoitering the camp of 
the Delawares. ‘This tribe, by the bye, had not 
been on the recent expedition with the Hurons, 
and some secret jealousy existed between then 
Heyward enters the Indian camp with David 
and although rigidly and cautiously serutinize 
by the chiefs and warriors, avoids detection 
The reader being thus conducted to the midst 


of a regular Indian encampment, the autho: 


vails himself of the occasion, by a skillful coni 
nation of incidents, to give a fine bold picture 
Just al 
twilight. a sudden yell brings all to the doors ot 


' their huts, and a dark line of warriors sally from 


a thicket, repeating the death-halloo, and bear 
ing with them the scalps of the slain, and tw 
prisoners, the one of the most erect, noble and 
daring form, and the other a craven wretch 
trembling with fear. Preparations were instant 
ly made for causing the prisoner to run the 
gauntlet—huye heaps of brushare lighted, whic! 
blaze brightly amid the surrounding gloom, im 
parting a still more fearful lock to the feature: 
of the savages. he lines are formed, men. 
men and children arm themselves to infliet th 
blows upon the intended victim; but by his su 
perior strength and agility, he avoids them all, 
and escapes the ordeal, after performing prod: 
gies of strength and skill unhurt.“ His person 
was now protected by immemorial and sacre 
usage, until the tribe in couneil had deliberate: 
and determined on his fate.” By his noble cow 
age, and daring. moreover, he acquires a portion 
of respect. 

The councilnow assembled to try the oth 
culprit. Heyward, in passing into the jod, 
with the other Indians, now perceives the noble 
prisoner, standing by a post, calin and dignified 
and as the light gleams upon his features, he e) 
counters the firm and piercing eyes of Uneas.- 
The council proceeds, and the craven Bend-the 
reed is condemned to instant execution for cow 
ardice, and his name is ordered to be forgotten 
—he having fled from before the impetuous Un 
cas, who, however, was by that means drawn 
into an ambush and captured. As the chi 
slowly pronounced his doom, 


wo 


*Pausing impressively between each sentence 
the culprit raised his face, in deference to th 


other’s rank and years. Shame, horror, and pride 
strugeled fearfully in its speaking lineaments. His 
eve, which was contracted with inward anguish. 
gleamed around on the persons of those whos: 
breath was his fame, and the latter emotion for an 
instant predominated. Ue arose to his fect, and 
baring his bosom, looked steadily on the keen, 
glittcring knife, that was already upheld by his in 
exorable judge. As the weapon passed slowly in 
to his heart, he even stniled, as ifin joy, at having 
found death less dreadfal than he had ‘al ticipate dd 
wid fell heavily on his face, at the feet of the rigid 
and unyielding form of | ” p. 109, vol i 
The chietS then retire to thetr several lodges, 
and fieyward and U sfind an omnortuaity to 
exchacvea flew words, 4 ve the evening elo 


ses, however, Heyward, though m wise 








; 





{) 

ippalled bs the return of Magu but minglin 

with th ( owd, he VW not narticul urly noticed 

by his most deadly foe. who was engaged in 

acaring a re lation Ot the yt yee eding s of the 
cru. The prisoner, who was still standing, 
poavently unmoved, by the post at the door, 


potted ont to Magia: 
The wary, though scemingly abstracted, Un 


caught a glimpse of the mov 


me suddenly to the light, their looks met Neur a 
minute these two bold and untied spirits stood : 

garding one another steadily in the eye, neithe: 
qtrailing in the least before the fierce gauze he en 


countered. ‘Vue forni of Uncas dilat 
trils opened like a tiger at bay ; but so rigid an 
was his posture, that he might easily 
converted by the imagination into 
wi exquisite and faultless representation of the 
varlike deity of his tribe. The lineaments of the 
juivering features of Magua proved more ductile ; 
us countenance gradually lost its character of defi- 
mice 3n expression s of ferocious joy, and he “a ing a 
sath from the very bottom of his chest, he pro- 
nounced atoud the formidable name of— 
“le Cerf Amie!” i 
Rach warriot sprang upon his feet at the uf 
nee of the well known appeulation, and there 
i short period, during which the stoical constaney 


of the natives 


1, and his nos- 
d 
nnvielding 


ave been 


hated and yet respected name was Pee 
peated, as by one voice, carry ing’ the sound even 
bevond the tin uts of the lodge. The women and 
uldren, who hogered around the entrance, took 

» the words in an echo, which was succeeded by 
snother shrill and plaintive howl p. 117—18. : 
Magua harangues the sachems, 
xcites ther rage against Uneas, until it is de 
termined he shall die. One of the warriors hurls 
a tomahawk at him, swilt as a flash, but the 
young warrior awards off the blow ; wien Ma 
sun deelares that he shall be left to die when 
the sun is up, that the squaws may see his flesh 
quiver. He is then bound and put under a 
vuard ; and Heyward, who as yet has been able 
to hear not a word from Alice, is taken by a 
chief to cure his daughter, who is suspected of 
being possessed by an evil spirit. Fie is led from 
the encampment to the side of a mountain, 
where the chiefentersa cavern. A bear follows 
in, growling at his heels, not much to the liking 
of the magician ; but the Indian appears to pay 
no attention to the ragged stranger. Within the 
eavern, the sick woman upon a bed of leaves 
wud too far gone to speak, is surrounded by the | 
~juaws, and honest David ts attempting to heal 
her by singing one of his favorite Psalms. For 
the purpose, however, of leaving the magician 
to work his ineantations, the chief and all the 
fndians retire from the cave, leaving ‘HLeyward 
with the bear, which soon after proves to be his 
faithful friend Hawk-eye, who had caught a fa 
vorite and well-known juggler, who often used 
this disguise, in the act of putting it on for that 
evening’s use. Hlawk-eye seized the juggler, 
muzzled him, and tied him to a tree, and thus 
entered the encampment, and the cavern. They 
now consulted hastily upon what was to be done 
-—ind found Alice in another apartment of the 
eavern. ‘Their interview, however, was most 
unhappily disturbed by the sudden appearance 
of Magua, by means of another entrance. But in 
the moment of his exultation, Magua was grasp 
ed in the paws of the bear, and with the assis 
tance of Heyward, bound and muzzled. Alice 
is then wrapped in Indian garments—the bear 
gambols along to thesentrance of the cave, 
where the Indians are waiting to witness the ef. 
feet of the new doctor's power. Heyward tells 
the chief that he has driven the spirit out, and 
shut him in the cave, and ts now taking his 
daughter to find some strengthening roots for 


and artfully 






was completely conquered by sur-. 


i 
| 
| 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Peoveriny the flight of their prisoners 
r} council was held, 
: “and address of Magna were put in_re i. 
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her well. Thus all | 
ind Heyward bears off 
Dcliware tribe. to claim their 
In the mean time, Hawk-eye réturns 
» the camp of the Hurons in his disguise, finds 
David gna solitary cabin, and a scheme ts laid 
| ‘ne of Uneas David tells the guard 


tuat the muagietn wishes to see (neas, to make 


Ispicions are allay a, 


tection, 
i 
t 














soit enter him, that will cause him to die 
Le “dd. Retoieed at this. they retire to 
“al i) liste mi he hands of Uneas are 
ent LSSH AGS the bear. oud departs unmo 
lested—llawk-eye assumes the garb of David, 
mounts fis spectacles, and walks through the 
camp, singing a psalue tune, and beating time 
with his hand, while David remains to personate 
Uneas—sure that from the superstitions of the 
lidians, they will not injure him. The escape 
is compl ‘te, and before either of the de ceptions 
is discovered, the fugitives have clammed the pro 
tection of the Delawares 
Nothing, however, can equal the commotion 
and fiend-tike rage of the Huron camp, on dis 


Another 
and all the cunning cloqnence 


in = iding the chiefS and warriors to ae lopt 
his schemes for repossessing himself of his cap 
tives, Marly on the following morning, Magua 
was out on an expedition in pursait.  Liygpassing 
the beaver settlement. where the animals. at 
that time unintimidated by man, were Panning 
about, one of the FIurons made a speech to 
them, and invoked their aid) and protection in 
their expedition. And among other beaver 
heads that were thrust out of their little habita 
tions, was that of Chingachgook, disguised with 
the skin of a beaver. 

The dena@ument of the tale is now rapidly 
hastening. "The scene changes to the camp of 
the Delawares, where there was unusual bustle 
and activity. Soon, however, Magua makes his 
appearance, alone and unarmed—makes an 
amicable signal—and is invited in. He at first 
holds a conference with a leading chief, makes 
him presents and fine speeches, and afterwards 
a grand council of the nation is convened, be 
fore which all the prisoners but Uneas are 
aa og Magua puts forth all his powers, and 
by his eloquence and subtlety, works up their 
| passions to the highest pitch of rage. At length, 
| however, and before a final decision is made in 
regard to the prisoners, the patriarch, or saint, 
is brought to the council. 


** His frame, which had once bap en tall and erect, 
like the cedar, was now bending under the pressure 
of more than a century. 
an Indian was gone, and in its place, he was com- 
pelled to toil his tardy way over the ground, inch 
by inch. His dark, wrinkled countenance, was in 
singular and wild contrast wth his long white locks, 
which floated on his shotlders, in such thickness, 
as to announce that generations had probably 
ed away, since they had last been shorn, 

“* The dress of this patriarch, for such, consider- 
ing his vast age, in conjunction with his affinity and 
intluence with his pe ople, 1e might very properly 
be termed, was rich and yeaa though strictly 
atter the simple fashions of the tribe. His robe was 
of the finest skins, which had been deprived 
their fur, in order to admit a hicroglyphical repre- 
sentation of various deeds in arms, done in former 
ages. His bosom was loaded with massive silver 
medals, and one or two even in gold, the gifts of va- 
rious christian potentates, during the long period of 
his lite. He also wore armlets, and cinctures above 
the ancles, of the latter precious metal. His head, 
on the whole of which the bair had been permitted 
to grow, the pursuits of war having been so long 
abandoned, was encircled by a sort of silver diadem, 
which, in its turn, bore lesser and more glittering 


pass- 


} 
The e Nee , light step of 








ornaments, that 
a deep black, 


his snow-wlhiit 


sparkled amid the glossy hues of 
in touching contrast to the colour of 
- s ton una vk was nearl 
>of his knife shone like 
Hid gold.” p. 192. 
This venerable 
menund, or St. 


locks 
hid in silver, and the han 
a horn of » 
chief is noue cther than Ta 
‘Tammany. Magua appeals to 
him for his prisoners, and he deerces their deli 





verance to him: ai which his eves again glance 
upon the trembling captive swith fiendish deleht. 
Cora, however, rushes to the Patriareh. and 


upon her knees appeels to him, with all the clo 
quence of nature, and all the persuasion of her 
sex, but in vain. She then demands that Unea 
may be brought forth to spe ak. “The Indians dk: 
cline, declaring that he is reserved for torture 
Vhe patriarch, however, decides that he shall 
be brought forth; but after hearing him, re 
mains inexorable, and re-attirms his deeree. Un 
eas ts ordered to be tortured in the flames ; the 
savages mstantly tear from his shoulders his 
garments; but shrink back in amazement, on 
finding the tattoo upon his breast of the sacred 
“turtle.” "This eivesanew aspect to things. The 
prophet, finding that Uneas is the son of Chin 
gachgook, his former companion in arms, and 
the last of the race of the Mohicans, of the or 
der of the turtle, calls for further explanations 
of the circumstances, and Uneas finally sueceeds 
in obtaining a revocation of the decree with re 
spect to all but Cora, who is irrevocably doom 
ed to go as the captive of Magua. Hawk-eye in 
vain offers himself as a prisoner in her place. 
Heyward would have done the same, but Cora 
would acce pt of the offer of neither. Nor would 
it have avatled.as Megua haughtily refuses eve 
ry offer, and exultinely drags her to the forest 
But as he retires, Uneas utters to him the fol 
lowing warning: ‘tluron, the justice of the 
Delawares comes from the Manitto. Leok at 
the sun. Fle is now in the upper branches of 
the hemlock. Your path is short and epen.— 
When he is seen above the trees, there will ! 
men on your trail! 

7 [To Bn CONTINUED.” 





FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia, 
Danehter of King James I. 
The story of the lovely and unfortunate woman, 


with whose memoirs we are here presented, is 


among the most affecting pieces of royal biography. 

The daughter and the mother of along line of kings 
she was doomed to gain nothing but the empty 
title of Queen, in exchange for a whole life of hu- 
} 


miliation and misery : born and reared in a palace, 


her youth was crowned with a splendid bridal, only 


that she might become a wanderer without a home, 


and a dependent upon republican bounty. Charm- 
ing all hearts, she created devoted servants, but to 
incur fruitless debts of gratitude, which she never 
enjoyed the enviable power of repaying :—the con- 
sort of a prince who adored her, she was widowed 
in youth :—the mother of a numerous offspring, 
she was left by their misfortunes or their crimes 
filial tend¢ 


with no rness to soothe her declining 


years :—and, finally, she revisited her native shores 
to experience only neglect or indifference from the 
princes of her own family ; and she died in ignor 
ance that her German descendants, by the female 
line, were one day to supplant the male heirs of the 
house of Stuart on the throne of these realms.— 
Thus, altogether, whether we consider her in hei 
royal station or her private life—her brief dream ot 

















~ anne 


splendour, and long reality of fallen greatness,— 
her public cares and private sorrows,—bereaved at 
once of home, and kindred, of crown, husband, and 
ehildren,—we know not, in all the long and mock- 
ing’ pageant of human grandeur, a spectacle of more 


zabeth 


melancholy and touching interest than Eli 
Stuart, the fair scion of an ancient and illustrious 
stock, the common link between two great and 
roval dynasties. 

Jn the work before us, the story of this ill-fated 
princess is invested with many graces of composi- 
tion and feeling, which enhance the attraction na- 


tural to her chequered fortunes. Miss Benger is 


already favourably known to the world as the bio- 
gtapher of several illustrious females ; and the pre- 


ent volu 


me 


s cannot fuil to add very considerably 
In 


tails of character, manners, and political history, 
these Memoirs exhibit judicious reflection, anima- 


tea 


to her previous reputation, the collateral de- 


delineation, and very respectable research ; the 
’ 

Elizabeth are finely blended with the coarser de- 
tails of public affairs ; and the whole affecting pic- 
ture of her domestic sufferings is tinged witha 
deep and softened expression, which, perhaps, no 
! 


ether than a female pencil could adequately con- 


vey. In simple force, animation, and correctness 
of style, the book is superior to any of Miss Ben- 
ger’s former productions. 

Elizabeth Stuart, the 


James 1, was born at the palace of Falkland, in 


eldest daughter of our 


Scotland, in the year 1596. At the age of eight 


years, by an arrangement which will appear curious 


to these times, she was removed from the royal 


ge and in the fa- 


Under the 


home, and placed under the char 
mily of Lord Harrington. exclusive 
care of that virtuous nobleman, and his amiable lady, 
she remained for several years at their seat of 
Combe Abbey, in Warwickshire. In the childhood 
and carly youth of this Princess there was nothing 
markable ; although some of her infantine letters 
to her brother, Prince Ilenry, have been carefully 
preserved. For our own parts, we must confess 
ourselves no believers in these recorded proofs of 
‘he precocity of royal infants, which it is so easy 
r the ingenuity of teachers to dictate, and so na- 
taral for the flattery of courtiers to pawn upon the 
redulity of sovereign parents and their loving sub- 
‘cts. The formal epistles and sayings of the little 
Princess exhibit more of the staid precision and 
saint stvle, which belonged to the maturer mind 
= 


Vi 


age, than of the natural ease and simplicity 
t childhood. There must be something contagi- 
us in the disposition to attribute ripeness of under- 
standing and feeling to the children of the ‘ British 
Solomon ;” for we observe with a smile the gravity 
4 Miss Benger’s assurance that the separation of 
Hlizabeth from her brother Henry ‘caused proba- 
bly the first, certainly the deepest, chagrin that 
had ever been experienced,’—by a child of eight 
, 


vears of age Lord Harrington and his lady ap- 


pear, however, to have acquitted themselves of 


their duty in the education of their tender charge 
with fidelity, zeal, and good sense ; until, at the age 
of about thirteen years, the Princess was removed, 
still under their superintendence, to the court. 


‘The first interesting circumstance in the life of 


Elizabeth, and that which gave its peculiar colour- 


sketchcs which they offer of the personal life of | 
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ing to her destiny, was her marriage with the young 
Elector-Palatine, Frederic V. This, like most royal 
unions, was dictated entirely by policy ; and the 
general interest of the Protestant cause determined 
James, by the advice of his ministers, to accept the 
young Elector, as a prince of the reformed faith, 


daughter, in prefers 





for the husband of his 
seeking a more sp! 
the weak and volatile 


pose dl te 


ndid alliance. James's Queen, 


Anne of Denmark, was ep- 


1 insisted that her daughter 


the union, an 








should only ‘stow her h and in exc 
galcrown. But failing in her efforts to disgust 
| the Princess with the projected nuptials, t vain 
and frivolous woman assailed | rith taunts, and 
probably awakened that ambition in th nd of 
Elizabeth, which was to shade all her subseq 
life with calamity. Winwood has recorded in his 
Memorials the Queen’s question to her daughter, 
how she would endure to be stigmatized as “Goody 
Palagrave ?’—a nickname which s thencefort 
habitually bestowed upon her. Notwithstandingg 
| the opposition of the Queen, the young Palagrave 


! his nuptials with Elie 


| was invited to England ; an 
| vated with extravagant 


zabeth were finally cele! 








pomp on Valent day, inthe year 1613. The 
bride was thercfore only in her seventeenth year, 
and the young Elector was scarcely her senior. — 


We shall here copy Miss Benger’s portrait of Eli- 
beth : 
** The 


Gull and cold; but the young Elector, to the un- 


wooing of royal personages is proverbially 


speakable delight of the ladies, betrayed the symp- 


toms of genuine love ; nor was this surprising, since 
the object of his pursuit possessed beauty and ac- 
complishments to satisfy a more fastidious taste.— 


Her form, well proportioned, was light and grace 


ful; sprightliness and dignity were blended in her 


inovements. ‘There was an intelligent language in 


her eyes ; the glow of life, of hope, and happiness, 
was diffused over her countenance. There were 
many contemporary princesses more beautiful, 
some not less accomplished ; but none, who, like 
her, passed alternately from sportiveness to enthu- 
siasm, or so happily united simplicity to embellish- 
ment. Although well educated, she could not be 
called studious, like the daughter of Henry VHI. 
She aspired not to the graces of the unhappy Mary 
Stuart ; nor had she the pensive elegance of het 
Pp ffected 


not to be either a wit, ascholar, or a musician ; 


‘rsecuted cousin, Arabella. Elizabeth a 


and 


it was all her prevailing charm, that she spoke and 


looked without premeditation, personifying youth 





in all its airiness, and buoyancy, and susceptibility 
ofenjoyment. When she sprung upon her palfrey, 


it was hke anymph; when she followed the chase, 


| it Was with an air of romantic triumph. Whth all 
| this vivacity of character, Elizabeth was not inca 


} 


pable of serious reflection: her rehgious principles 
} 


were deeply rooted: she had been fortified by her 
| brother’s opinions; and it appears probable they 
had in some degree influenced her conduct, since 
she seldom exhibited her person in the court-masks 
hke her volatile mother,—never invited Frederic to 
a ball during his visit to England.” 

The gorgeous ceremonial of the marriage,—the 


bridal progress of Elizabeth through the United 


Provinces, and up the course of the Rhine, to Hei 


id 


elberg, the Elector’s capita],—and the solemn fes- 
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tivities which greeted the ‘* pearl of Britain” on 


o 
So 
her arrival in her h 


scribed by Miss B 


usband’s dominions,—are all de 


‘nger at considerable length.- 





Her account is given partly from Stowe, but pri 

on tl uthority of a ponderous Germat 
quarto, p1 d in 1613, in which some indefati¢ 
ble atte ut of the Palagrave had enrolled an 
nute journal of the most trivial occurrences of th 
nuptial expeditio From this source Miss Benge: 
has skilfully interwoven the picturesane narrative 
of the tracted pageant, with many highly amus 
ing and curious details on the manners of the tiny 
in England, Uolland, and Germany. 

rO BE CONTINUED. | 

r ~~ ewer 








ZiiG GARLAND. 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25, 1826 


We are indebted for several extracts in this 
Humber toa very valuable work published in 
hiladelphia, by Mr E. Littell. entitled thesMu 
seum of Foreign Literature and Science It ts 
published monthly at Six Dollars per annum, 
and each number consists of 96 closely printed 
pages, calculated to contain as much as 250 o1 
dinary pages, and ornamented with a handsome 
engraving of some distinguished man. Our ss 
lections from the February number are—* Me 
mors of the Queen of Bohemia,” and the po 
ctical seraps of * The Dead ‘Trumpeter’ 
* The Bachelor's Ddlemma.” 
thy of patronage. 

The Review of Mr. Cooper's new novel. 
* The Last of the Mohicans,’ wil) be found wor 
thy the reader's attention. 

VARIETY. 


and 


The work is wor 





M. de Calonne’s attachment to the memory 
of his father was so great, that he carried about 
with him. wherever he went, the fine long han 
Which had been eut off his head after his de 
een It was kept in a tin case, and always 
companied him in his carriage. "This supe 
fluous cure could hurt no one: it was innocent 
if not rational: but neither of these terms can 
be applied to the eruel whim of Madame Neck 
ar. Who forbade her affectionate husband to bu 
ry her, and imposed on him the painful charg: 
of keeping her corpse in a glass case, Before her 
death she wrote, tt was said, above four hundred 
letters, which amongst hea 
friends; with an injunction to send every 
month to her husband, as if coming immediate 
ly from herself in the wor 








ae 


she distributed 


‘ 


one 
1? 
al 
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The com dy of LE Marniace orc of Mo 
liere, is founded upon the following facet :—The 
celebrated Count de Grammont, during his stay 
in England, had been greatly smitten with the 
charms of Miss tlamilton. and though matters 
had gone so far between them as to attract uni 


versal attention, the gay Count quiited London, 


on his way to Paris, witpout making to the lady 
the expected offer of marriage. ‘The brothers of 
Miss Hamilton set out in pursuit of the love 


and overtook him at Dover, fully resolved to call 
him out. They chanced to meet him on the quay, 
immediately upon their arrival, and called out 
to him as soon as they came upon him, * Count. 
have you not forgotten something mi Londen 

The Count. who guessed their nitention, instant 
ly replied, * Pardon me, [ have indeed forgot 


ten to marry your sister, and TP will go hack 





with you this instant and do it 
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PROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR AND LADIES’ ALWUM. 

Every female should be so educated, that she 
will make a good wife, an affectionate and kind 
nother, capable of giving to her children correctly 
the first lessons of moral and religious duties, and 
ve a living example to her offspring of sacial anc 
‘omestic virtues. ‘This qualification is indispensa- 
ble, and includes no more than is attainable by the 
ordinary means now in possession of the public.— 
Whatever more may be added, so far as the mind 
is enlightened and the heart made better, will more 
completely finish an education, and teach selt-go- 
vernment, a complete control over all the actions, 
and, ina great measure, the operations of the mind 
and affections of the heart. 

The duty of a female does not require that she 
should address the public, or speak in the halls of 
legislation, or enter the lists of electioneering ; but 
these subjects should be well understood by e 
one. ‘The labor generally is not great to becon 





well acquainted, substantially acquainted, with th: ; 
e 


true merits of each case, and be able, without 
tering into the rancor of party, to give a fuir and 
plain statement, and to impress upon the infant 
minds around her, good, wholesome, and practical 
truths. 

Woman is a spectator upon political transactions, 
and has means to discover the motives and views of 
the actors, better, perhaps, than those actually en- 
gaged in the heat and collision of parties. She can 
impart to her offspring much valuable instruction 
upon this subject. But in the incipient stages of 
thought, in moral and religious duty, the mother has 
the sole command of her children. If she be pious, 
rational, and well-informed, the force of her exain- 
ple and teaching will descend to future generations. 
Indeed, we have the declarations of Richard Cum- 
berland, and many distinguished literary and valua- 
ble men, that their taste for science and moral exce!- 
lence was laid, excited, and encouraged, by their 
mothers. ‘These men, in tender years, were not 
surrendered to the women in the nursery to hear 
every bugbear and lullaby that could excite curio- 
sity and assuage the peevishness of childhood—No! 
they were enveloped in maternal affection, chasten- 
ed by sound reason. 

I will observe, that I have seldom known a fine 
and excellent son, of a vain, frivolous, and trifling 
mother. I have no hesitation in saying, that the 
minds and habits of children are much oftener con- 
trolled, formed, and moulded by the mother than 
the father. The attachment of children is gene- 
rally strongest to the parent from whom they first 
receive life and nourishment ; and this fond attach- 
ment lasts tilldeath. For what man can forget his 
mother? He that can, isa monster indeed ! 

Now, since ali young females intend to be wives, 
the great importance of their being well educated, 
will not be denied ; neither will I deny that the 
present mode of female education is not sufficiently 
expensive ; but, at the same time, declare it gross- 
ly defective. 





@¥ Postmasters or others who enclose $5, 
free of postage, for four subscribers, will be en- 








_ THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 











POETRY. 


SONG BY A MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 
By Robert Greene—1599. 
Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old theres griefe enough for thee. 
Mothers waggie, prettie boy, 
Fathers sorrow, fathers joy ; 
When thy father first did see 
Such a boy by him and me, 
He was glad, | was woe, 
Fortune changd made him so, 
When he had left lus prettie boy, 
Last his sorrow, first his joy. 














Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old theres griefe enough for thee. 

Streaming teares that never stint, 

Like pearle drops from a flint, 

Fell by course from his eies, 

‘Phat one anothers place supplies. 

Thus he grieved in every part, 

‘Teares of bloud fell from his heart, 














When he left his prettie boy, 
Fathers sorrow, fathers joy. 
feep not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee, 
en thou art old theres grief enough for thee. 
The wanton smiled, father wept, 

Mother cried, babie lept ; 

Now he crow’d more he cride, 

Nature could not sorrow hide ; 

He must goe, he must kisse, 

Childe and mother, babie blisse, 

For he left his prettie boy, 

Fathers sorrow, fathers joy. 
Weepe not, my Wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old theres grief enough for thee. 


THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA. 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 

‘ By all the bright saints in the Missal ef Love, 
They are both so intensely, bewitchingly fair, 
That, let Folly look soiemn, and Wisdom reproye, 

i can’t make up my mind which to choose of the 
pair ! 

‘There is Fanny, whose eye is as blue and as bright 

As the depths of Spring skies in their noontide 


array ; 
Whose every fair feature is gleaming in light, 
Like the ripple of waves on a sunshiny day : 
* Whose form, like the willow, so slender and lithe, 
IIas a thousand wild motions of lightness and 
grace ; 
Whose heart, as a bird’s, ever buoyant and blithe, 
Is the home of the sweetness that breathes from 
her face. 
‘There is Helen, more stately of gesture and mien, 
Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets enshroud; 
With a black regal eye, and the step of a queen, 
And brow like the moon breaking bright from a 
cloud. 


* With a bosom, whose chords are so tenderly strung, 
That a word, nay, a look, oft will waken its sighs; 
With a face like the heart-searching tones of her 
tongue, 
Full of music that charms both the simple and wise. 
‘In my moments of mirth, amid glitter and glee, 
When the soul takes the hue that is brightest of 
any, 
From her sister’s enchantment my spirit is free, 
And the bumper ! crown is a bumper to Fanny ! 
* But, when shadows come o’er me of sickness or 
grief, 
And my heart with a host of wild fancies is swell- 
ing, 
From the blaze of her brightness I turn for relief, 
To the pensive and peace-breathing beauty of 
Helen! 
* And when sorrow and joy are so blended together, 
That to weep I’m unwilling, to smile I’m as loth ; 
When the beam may be kicked by the weight of a 
feather ; 





titled to a fifth copy for their trouble. 


[ would fain keep it even—-by wedding them both! 












She has no heart, but she is fair— 
The rose, the lily can’t outvie her ; 
She smiles so sweetly, that the air 
Seems full of light and beauty nigh her 


She has no heart, but yet her face 
So many hues of youth revealing, 

With so much liveliness and grace, 
That on my soul ’tis ever stealing. 


She has no heart, she cannot love! 
But she can kindle love in mine ; 
Strange that the softness of a dove 
Round such a thing of air can twine 
She has no heart—her eye, though bright, 
Has not the brightness of the soul ; 
Tis not the pure and tender light, 
That love from seraph beauty stole. 


G: 


*Tis but a wild and witching flame, 
That leads us on a while through flowers, 
Then leaves us, lost in guile and shame, 
‘To mourn our vain departed hours. 


Go, then, from me—thou canst not chain 
\ soul whose flight is wing’d above, 
Turn not on me thine eye again ; 
Thou hast no heart, thou canst not love. 
PERCIVAL 
From Friendship’s Offerings 
THE DEAD TRUMPETER. 
Wake, soldier !—wake !—thy war-horse waits: 
To bear thee to the battle back ;— 
Thou slumberest at a foeman’s gates ;— 
Thy dog would break thy bivouac ;— 
Thy plume is trailing in the dust, 
And thy red falchion gathering rust ! 


Sleep, soldier !—sleep !—thy warfare o’er,— 
Not thine own bugle’s loudest strain 

Shall ever break thy slumbers more, 

With summons to the battle plain ; 

A trumpet-note more loud and deep, 

Must rouse thee from that leaden sleep ! 


Thou need’st nor helm nor cuirass, now, 
—Beyond the Grecian hero’s boast, — 
Thou wilt not quail thy naked brow, 
Nor shrink before a myriad host— 

For head and Aeel alike are sound, 

A thousand arrows cannot wound ! 


Thy mother is not in thy dreams, 

With that wild, widowed look she wore 
The day—how long to her it seems! 
She kissed thee, at the cottage door, 
And sickened at the sounds of joy 
That bore away her only boy ! 


Sleep, soldier !—let thy mother wait, 

To hear thy bugle on the blast ; 

Thy dog, perhaps, may find the gate, 

And bid her home to thee at last ; 

He cannot tell a sadder tale 

‘Fhan did thy clarion on the gale, 

When last—and far away—she heard its lingering 
echoes fail ! 


SONG. 


The last pale ray of evening light 
Is fading o’er the sea ; 
’T will wake again with waning nigat—- 
Twill wake again in beauty bright, 
But when, sweet Hope, for me ’ 


Hope! Ah ’tis but the silverspray 
That dances on the wave ; 

The mountain mist that floats eway - 

A rainbow sanle—a meteor ray— 
Its only house-—the grave : 





